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WINTERING OF HONEYBEES, WINTER 1914-15. 


The data included in returns from about 650 honey producers in 42 
States, covering 80,000 colonies of bees, including full reports from 
the important honey-producing States, bearing primarily upon the 
wintering of bees and showing the losses and causes thereof for the 
past winter, are summarized in Tables 1 and 2. 

While the figures are believed to be fairly representative and trust- 
worthy, this can not be assumed in all cases, as some States producing 
considerable honey failed to furnish enough reports to give full confi- 
dence in the State average. 

It will be seen by reference to column 1 that bees entered winter 
quarters in good condition, notwithstanding the poor scason in much 
of the country. Two factors probably contributed largely to this 
result, the first being that in States where little surplus honey was 
stored in the spring and early summer many beekeepers refrained 
from removing honey from the hives, and the second that the fall 
nectar flow was generally good, permitting the colonies to build up 
and affording sufficient supplies for winter. 

It will be seen by reference to columns 4 and 5 that the average 
quantity of honey on hand at the beginning of winter was generally 
in excess of what was assumed by the beekeepers reporting to be 
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needed to carry a colony through the winter and give it a good start 
at brood-rearing in the spring. 

An interesting circumstance shown by a comparison of the figures 
in column 4 is that there seems to be little variation between the 
supply of food required to winter a colony in the different parts of the 
country, notwithstanding that the period in the Northern States. 
between the fall and spring nectar flows (evidently interpreted by 
many reporters as the period between honey flows yielding a surplus) 
is shown in column 2 as from 7 to 9 months, with the bees confined to — 
the hive for as much as 3 or 4 months at a time (column 3) without 
opportunity for a cleansing flight, while in the Southern States the 
interval shown between nectar flows is from 4 to 6 months only, and 
confinement to the hive ranges from a month down to but a few days 
atatime. The explanation of this uniformity in food requirements 
under greatly varying conditions is not entirely clear, though the 
comments accompanying the reports indicate that it may be due in 
part at least to the greater activity of bees during the winter season 
as one proceeds southward, the warm days permitting the winter 
cluster to be frequentiy broken, with the bees active and flying out. 
Also in many sections of the South brood-rearing throughout the 
winter is quite frequent, while in the North colonies which are well 
cared for and are not compelled to battle with extremely low tem- 
peratures are less likely to begin brood-rearing prematurely. : 

The percentage of the colonies given winter protection, as shown 
in column 6, g, very high in the Northern States, drops off rapidly to 
almost nothing south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and in the 
Southwestern and Pacific Coast States. In the extreme North a 
favorite mode of wintering is shown (column 6, a) to be in cellars, in 
the less extreme Northern States mostly by means of double-walled 
and packed hives (column 6, }), while farther south such occasional 
protection as is given is usually confined to supers packed with 
absorbent material, to wrappings of tar paper, etc., around the hive, 
the employment of windbreaks or open sheds, the partial covering of 
the hive with straw, etc. A number of reports from the Western 
Plateau States mention the practice of covering all but the entrance 
- of the hive with straw overlaid with earth. 

The losses during the past winter, as will be seen by reference to 
column 7, 7, Table 2, generally range from 15 to 20 per cent in the 
more northerly States of the white-clover belt, from.5 to 15 in the 
lower portions of that belt and in the Southeastern and South-Central 
States, and in the neighborhood of 5 to 10 per cent in the important 
honey-producing States of Texas, Colorado, Utah, and California, 


with but 2 per cent in Arizona. The average for the entire country 
is 12.6 per cent. 
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The cause of loss most frequently given is missing or worn-out 
queens. The most important absolute item of loss is starvation. A 
serious loss is shown from poor quality of winter stores, usually aster 
honey, which in some sections, with long confinement, is said to 
induce dysentery. Late and weak swarms often succumb. Losses 
of colonies deficient in young bees were heavy in districts where a 
late summer drought interfered with fall brood-rearing. Various 
other causes mentioned are smothering and exposure, which have 
been included with cold, long confinement, robbing, brood disease, 
mice, moths, ants, and small predatory animals. A considerable per- 
centage of reporters failed to state the cause of death, either from 
carelessness or perhaps disinclination to mention starvation as the 
cause. That so many should have been shown to die from the latter 
cause, which can in a great majority of cases be avoided by modera- 
tion in removing surplus honey or absolutely prevented by the proper 
feeding of sugar sirup in the late fall or early spring, is a regrettable 
exhibit. 

CONDITIONS AND HONEY YIELDS, SEASON 1915. 


The number of colonies, spring count, reported this season averages 
for the entire United States two-tenths of 1 per cent less than last 
year (Table 3, column 8). Increases of 15 per cent in Texas, 10 per 
cent in California and Arizona, and rather general increases in the 
northern tier of States from Michigan westward are offset by decreases 
of 14 per cent in Missouri, 10 per cent in New York and Indiana, 8 
per cent in Illinois, Nebraska, and Arkansas, and smaller percentages 
in a number of other important honey-producing States. 

The condition of the colonies on May 1 (column 9, a), largely 
measured by the number of bees and amount of brood compared 
with a normal condition of populousness and vigor at that date, was 
92.7 per cent for the United States as a whole, beimg 5.1 per cent 
lower than on May 1 last year. (See column 9, 6.) This may be 
ascribed in part to the late cold spring over much of the country, 
which delayed brood-rearing, and to some extent to the poor quality 
of the winter stores in many States, which weakened the colonies. 

The condition is shown below 90 in New York, Maryland, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, and 
90 or slightly above in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana, Iowa, Tennes- 
see, and Alabama. In each of the States named except Kansas it 
was lower than last year. 

The condition of honey plants, shown on May | as 93.3 per cent, is 
5.8 per cent lower than last season at that date (columns 10, a, 
and 10, b.) As weather conditions since May 1 over the country as a 
whole have been decidedly better for plant growth than last year, 
when droughty conditions prevailed in many sections, the condition 
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of most honey plants east of the Rockies improved materially after 
the date of this inquiry. 

The July 1 reports indicated that the honey season had been late 
from 1 to 3 weeks over most of the country, due to cold and generally 
wet weather. The prospects in the Ohio Valley region were very poor 
owing largely to the damage to white clover from former droughts. 
The crop outlook from clover in the Central Atlantic and New Eng- 
land States and west of the Mississippi was fair to good. The outkook 
for alfalfa honey in Utah and in sections of adjoining States was 
unfavorable because of damage to alfalfa from insects. Freezes in 
Colorado had destroyed the fruit bloom. The relatively poor crop at 
that date m California was reported as due mostly to light nectar 
flows from orange and button sage. 

The returns from the States that normally produce a fair propor- 
tion-of their surplus honey crop by July 1 were sufficiently complete 
to permit of establishing satisfactory estimates except for two States, 
which are omitted. The reports from Northern and Mountain 
States which usually produce little surplus by July 1 were not as 
numerous, and the averages drawn from these are therefore not con- 
sidered altogether dependable. It has been necessary to omit a 
number of such States for lack of information. The influence of 
these upon the United States averages is fortunately not large. 

The average yield of surplus honey per colony up to July 1, 1915, 
for the States reporting is estimated at 18.3 pounds against 20.7 
pounds last year. (Columns 11, a, and 11, b.) 

Last year the proportion of the total surplus produced by July 1 
was approximately 65 per cent, the early flow being favorable and 
that later in the summer poor. ‘This year the proportion is 50.6 per 
cent, the summer bloom having been abundant throughout most of 
the Northern, Central, and Eastern States. Notwithstanding the 
season’s abundant bloom, the large proportion of rainy and cool 
days, by suppressing the secretion of nectar, washing nectar from 
the bloom, and most of all by keeping bees confined to the hive, has 
resulted in merely a fair crop instead of a heavy one. 

The estimate of the usual production by July 1 is 51.9 per cent. 
These estimates on the proportion of honey usually produced by 
July 1 (11, c) are of much interest, indicating the degree to which 
the July 1 report may be accepted by producers and others interested 
in forming a judgment of probable supphes and prices. It appears : 
that, speaking generally, from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
surplus is ordinarily produced by that date in the Southern States, 
including Maryland, Tennessee, and Arkansas, under one-fourth in 
the extreme Northern and Mountain States, and 40 to 50 per cent 
in most of the remainder. The usual average for the entire United 
States is estimated by correspondents to be slightly over half the 
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year’s total. After a few years it will be possible to substitute for 
these estimates figures based upon the records now being built up. 

The average yield for the United States of surplus honey per 
colony in 1915 according to the September 1 estimate (11, d) is 36.2 
pounds as against 32.2 pounds in 1914 (11, e), an increase over last 
year of approximately 12 per cent, and a decrease of 11 per cent 
under the yield of 40.6 pounds in 1913. 

These estimates of yield per colony are believed to be somewhat 
high for the average producer. They are based primarily upon re- 
ports from a special list of reporters who are in the main progressive 
beekeepers, utilizing modern equipment, and obtaining thereby larger 
yields than the average person who keeps bees. While they are 
asked to report for the community whenever possible, the reports 
are often limited to or influenced by the results in their own apiaries. 
While these averages are checked and modified by returns from the 
regular crop reports, the figures shown, though below the average 
for commercial apiaries, are likely above the average for all bee- 
keepers. In any event, the figures on relative number of colonies 
and yields per colony for 1915, 1914, and 1913 are reasonably com- 
parable, having been furnished by the same reporters, and represent 
at least the relative production of the three years, as estimated Sep- 
tember 1, 1915. 

In May, 1914, the correspondents of the bureau estimated the 
number of colonies to be 103.7 per cent of 1913, while this year the 
number is shown as 99.8 per cent of 1914. The total production 
this year, so far as could be estimated on September 1, will be 112 
per cent of 1914 and 92.3 per cent of 1913. 

The total absolute production of surplus honey in 1915 can not be 
satisfactorily estimated because of the lack of dependable knowledge 
of the actual number of colonies. 

It is estimated that of the total production, California furnished 
this year about 12 per cent, Texas 8 per cent, and Iowa and New York 
6 per cent each. 

The form of honey produced (Table 4, 12) shows that this year, in 
comparison with last, a slightly less proportion of comb and extracted 
honey and aslightly greater proportion of bulk comb honey has been 
obtained. ; 

The Northern States generally, with the exception of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Nebraska, show a high proportion (one-half to two-thirds) 
of their production in the form of comb honey in sections, while in 
the South and West generally this form is only from one-third to one- 
half of all, and in a few States very much less. Conversely, the pro- 
portion of bulk comb or chunk honey is relatively high in the Southern 
States and of extracted in the Western, the latter form comprising 90 
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per cent of the total crop in Arizona, 85 per cent in Utah and New 
Mexico, and 82 per cent in California. 

The reports on disposition of honey (Table 4, 13) dicate that while 
for the entire United States 60.8 per cent of the honey removed from 
the hive is consumed locally, more than one-half is shipped out of the 
locality where produced in the States of Vermont, New York, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Idaho, and California. Of the 39.2 per cent thus 
entering this year the main trade channels as a distinctly commercial 
crop, California furnished about one-fourth, mostly extracted, and 
Texas one-eighth, practically all extracted or bulk comb honey. 

The losses shown to colonies during the season from diseases (Table 
4, 14) averages 1.5 per cent for the United States, being most severe 
in the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Utah, Idaho, 
and California. The principal bee diseases mentioned were American 
foulbrood and European foulbrood. 

The strength of colonies on September 1 compared with normal 
strength on that date (Table 4, 15) averaged 97.3 per cent for the 
United States, bemg above normal in many of the Northern States. 
The long drawn out, even if intermittent, flow of nectar over much of 
the country, while not resulting in a heavy honey crop, has encour- 
aged an unusual amount of brood rearing during the summer, so that 
colonies are stronger than usual in those sections. 

Information reaching the bureau on mid-September indicates that 
the fall flow is proving very abundant throughout the Middle West 
and under these conditions, which are believed to obtain also in most 
of the country east of the Alleghenies, bees in the territory indicated 
are rapidly accumulating a comfortable supply of winter stores. 
In many sections they are storing considerable surplus. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HONEY. 


As a result, unquestionably, of the interference of the European 
war with the exports to that continent of honey from Mexico and 
the West Indies, much more than the usual supply from the countries 
to the south has been forced upon the United States markets since 
the war began. 

The total foreign imports into this country for the five fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1910 to 1914, mclusive, were 104, 113, 115, 116, and 
75 thousands of gallons, respectively, of which normally about 45,000 
gallons came from Mexico, about 50,000 from Cuba, and 5,000 from 
Haiti. The import duty on this honey from Cuba is 8 cents per 
gallon, and from other foreign countries 10 cents. For the first three 
months of the fiscal year 1915, beginning July 1, 1914, the imports 
were 53,000 gallons, during the next quarter, ending December 31, 
they were 85,000 gallons. For the entire fiscal year they amounted 
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to 303,965 gallons, about three times the quantity imported from 
foreign countries in any previous entire year, having a stated value 
of approximately $124,843. Of the total imports for the year, 92,876 
gallons came from Mexico, 164,042 from Cuba, 7,309 from Haiti, and 
33,571 from Santo Domingo. 

In addition to the imports mentioned, this country also received 
honey from the island possessions, that from Porto Rico and Hawai 
this year exceeding slightly in value and probably also in quantity 
the imports just mentioned from foreign countries. Hawaii ordi- 
narily furnishes shipments to the value of $35,000; the imports this 
year totaled $35,536. Porto Rico, by reason of the rapid develop- 
ment of this industry in that island, increased its shipments from the 
value of $8,018 in 1910 to $17,904 in 1911, $42,000 in 1912, $60,000 
in 1913, $91,000 in 1914, and for the present year to $94,895. 

Practically all of this honey is extracted, and that most of it is of 
the low grades, used by bakers and not for table use, is indicated by 
the price of the foreign imports, which averaged during the five years 
ending June 30, 1914, between 50 and 60 cents per gallon. The 
pressure of the heavy supply on the markets lowered the import price 
of foreign honey to 41 cents per gallon before December of last year, 
and the average import price for the fiscal year just closed is about 
41.1 cents. 

The total honey crop of the continental United States in 1909 was 
reported by the census to be about 55,000,000 pounds; expressed in 
terms of gallons, roughly 5,000,000. This represents production on 
farms alone and is an admittedly low estimate even for the farm pro- 
duction, as only a little over half of the farms showing bees gave a 
report on honey production. It is impossible to know what propor- 
tion of these farms failed to report honey production because no 
honey was actually obtained from the bees, and what because of over- 
sight, indifference, or lack of information. No record appears to have 
been taken of the large production by beekeepers not farmers. 

Compared with the total production of the United States as reported 
by the census, the heavy imports for the present fiscal year, which 
from all sources probably total over 600,000 gallons, are therefore 
about 12 per cent, though probably considerably less, if compared 
with the actual production. Compared with the portion of the home 
crop actually marketed, however, the percentage would be much 
larger, and its absolute bulk compared to the quantity of low-grade 
extracted honey produced here for market is so great that it has 
seriously interfered with the marketing of the latter and, combined 
with the financial depression in the South, where the lower grades are 
largely produced and consumed, has forced the prices of such grades 
to extremely low figures. The heavy inward movement of foreign 
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honey shows no present signs of abatement and must bé accepted as 
a probable factor for some time to come. 

The quantities of honey exported are not stated in the official 
returns of exports, but the values of total exports of this commodity 
for the fiscal years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, were 159, 82, 213, 182, and 
136 thousands of dollars, respectively. About two-thirds of this 
honey is ordinarily shipped from the Pacific coast, 10 to 20 per cent 
from Porto Rico and Hawaii, and most of the remainder from the 
port of New York. Evidently, from its source, it is mostly extracted. 
The exports have been principally to Germany, which has taken from 
40 to 60 per cent annually. Canada has taken from 15 to 20 per cent. 
The exports to the United Kingdom amounted to $59,000 in 1910, 
but had fallen to $4,000 in 1914. The exports for the present fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, 1914, just prior to the opening of the European 
war, amounted to approximately $114,000, the exports to Germany 
being $10,200, to Denmark $14,375, to the United Kingdom $53,763, 
and to Canada $14,930. The exports are therefore seen to have 
suffered some reduction from past years as a result of the war. 

The effect of both these movements—increased imports and 
decreased exports—is to increase the amount of honey that must be 
disposed of in our home markets. It will be observed that this com- 
merce is concerned in but very slight measure with comb honey, for 
good grades of which the home market furnishes sufficient demand. 
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TasLEe 1.—Fall condition of honey bees, 1914; winter confinement, food supplies, and 
extra protection given during winter 1914-15. 
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TABLE 2.—Winter losses of honey bees; causes and percentage of colonies lost, winter 
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Wiest Vireinia. 3 252 |o ese ae oe see oe eno See eee ee once DT Nee ee ac coeelossaeeee 50 
North Carolina...... 4 2 OU pees oe Ae Nee o Soe ce eee 2 5S) Emer s)he) ae ah ba 5.1 
South Carolina.....-. 5.7 Seo |acees sae Si sct oe ae eae ee SAT oe ee a ree ae 13.1 
(RRORSS ee reee eee 2.8 US) Boe ee EN) Bee eee pee nee ee geeees Be ek = sp he oo 14.7 
HICTIORS = 15, 5 -ce4 2 223" |s te Sa ee a Se ae Aa wh seein. Peay 3.8 8.4 
Qhi9 == ee sence ee ee ate) | as SeSAe 7 ese 1.5 5.4 2 DD ae 16.1 
indiana see paka ees -9 1.4 75), Sosa -6 2 Did eke oe 127 alee 10.8 
PHT GIS! = ones asec eee Foil 5 2 OU Soi eres Sele eee 4.3 gOS al PE ects ik 13.3 
Michican=- 5:25. <% 2.9 2.6 a Gy ane a 2.1 Be eee ate 2 .6 10.7 
Wisconsin..........- I Oy ise ie i eee ge whales Se Tie hones [eae .6 5.4 
Minnesota.......---- .2 Thy ee eS |e ORs 4 ate ee Do oeees ee pe eceres at 16.5 
TOWRA Ae ee a tices ot 2.4 at (aaa | [ee Se ee 1.3 3.4 2.7 2.0 5 A | 13.0 
IMaSSOUTd =: aoe soon ine exer ee cae 7) Seseeares| Paaen ee S10 | eeae ces oeeeree 23. 4 31.0 
South Dakota....... .4 2.8 Be eer eS (ain te Pa See (a sme .8 .8 123 
Webraska...2.------ 2.4 3.6 2.05] eo. ja oss Se SLO tac teases ee 3.6 15.8 
ANISAS oan eee ote 4 3.5 Bn eee eiiescess (Serie sae te PSs Soe shi 7.4 
Kentucky: --2-2.-=2- 9 PAS | Si 1 By PAE ea eee ee 47 9.5 
Tennessee.......---- 1.4 3.7 -3 S| ee ee 1.0 ae 7 jet een ay 8.9 
Aiabama.. esse. -8 NORD 4 of tae oe i ley od Ae pc I 2 See 5.8 eS 
Mississippi.....--.-- =i ee 1.3 2.2 iD a Sees Bel Sameer fe 23.2 
Wisiaaeeeee eee 55 | 548) |e gaecn ee Sa Sc SA a eee cele eee ea é 
ROXAS ens eee 1.5 2 iy (eee -2 Bp erase: Rg eee ae .6 BGI 
Oklahoma......-..-- 1.0 1.0 7 eres Ae oe -3 20 Wasceeecs 8.7 15.4 
INMRS OE Dae Boas A iSoh055e5 PER ee SS oce5 basa a6 = bo5o5asa pence besosscatss5-s3- bosc-2 >: 25.0 
Wyoming..........- Sy igh: a WR PEE eae ees Meee We ee oe oe ee he ae 1 19.1 
Cploradone. ne eee 2a oo VA loese a -6 8 ibs} ia 23 10.5 
New Mexico......-- i 7 (el ee rs I Be See Be eas Soacades Eaters boosss ae 20 5.0 9.2 
IATIZONA =: cos occe oe 1 sl Eee oen RaSaeoes memes ry Ag Ise Soret Upilssstececlnosseeae 2.0 
(Wilaliesosaceee oe I eee IO Rossaus- =i Soi Baer 1.0 -2 10.5 
Grit hips Saas Reese Ss Soo sssoo base sees bosossse basaa-o pssossSs b= nssstsilossss5a: 5.0 5.0 
Idahio-c. 3-2-0 Peek 2.6 = 2) ee Shea. Soe 6 .6 id .6 5.9 
Washington......... -9 .2 LR Poets Seeman eericesarse ey el ee ete 1.0 19.8 
recon -e-o-ee ae 7 PT Pee aed ere -2 UO) Paha as 555 54-|--52-52- 5 3.9 
@aliiornia ..-5—-—=--— 2.5 eM eens SSoseec 1 |e ee 5 | cee yc .9 5.0 
United States, | 
average..... 5 ae 9 | a3 3 24 a Bal 4 2.8 12.6 
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Taste 3.—Numober of colonies (spring count) 1915, condition of bees and honey plants 
May 1, estimated yreld of surplus honey July 1, and indicated yield Sept. 1 for entire 


season, 1915. 


e 8 
AS n 
le = 
55 
oe 
one, 
5 
| ae 
State. é : 
8a 
38 
oy oO 
IS iores 
Fes 
4 
No. 
VLAN CR eer ee pe eR 100 
New: Elamipshiress2s opis... 2 =. - 103 
Waninnnlk! 265 ees ane 96 
MasSsachtisebismenee a. cece S- ck. ac. 101 
RHOdopislan dey va eee keto. ck 100 
Connmecticutmeyn cn: seas see Sane 110 
INIGuy WORKS eae ene shesseneeeeeeaee 90 
INIGMY dIGESON Go dG Bos =aeecen Sees 98 
HEMN Gy Valea) ne See gene e | 96 
ID CLAW ALCL ee es ee oye get 98 
Minar he Habe. Behe eae eee eee 102 
Walia ay Ae Ae eee eA et eae eed 106 
\WV/GSE Waniter aie) ee Rees Aes eae 95 
INOntHCaTroltare ss see sea 102 
SowubCanolinaweyeqssnc cos os. 101 
(Gieonmlae sate sea aie actos 100 
IDIOM sae eA ae ee ene 100 
Olio ree Sermon os, | 98 
Liane Bia y avs yee i ete ear sal = sf se Ne 90 
Hn OS eee. rete mci ce ess 92 
Milehuig amen ars ese neeeee ea. 104 
IWaISCOMS Ieee ee tigce = Shee 103 
IM UIE OS es ee oboe Sees ee 102 
GRD Ss is se on Se ee 94 
IWDGROUIRIL Se SS8 she Seda secesesenaee 86 
IN@eIN IDAIKOI sos ceo oubodausosee 105 
SOREN IDAKOR eee sane uesecee see 105 
ING IOTAS Knee ee yee oh eee ae BH hs 92 
IR PRMSG Ss AOE OS Oe SS Sie Se pete eee ae 100 
IXGOINUO We okecogecedéoosseeaEe aes 102 
BINGTIINESSC Ome eee epee aes 102 
JAI ORANG Ye AS he Bee ee ee es 101 
IMNSSISSIp Der sass aoe oe cie ce ce 100 
ILQOUSAING).. “6 BS Gben> obese eae 96 
TEOOS Ss SUS NSS SRST See eee ee 1a 5s 
Okdaroniageepree ay eae ss. s9 
INPEINCOS Sb ae aan eae Hee e eee ee 92 
WIGMIRING ssa Ges ASouee ee eeeose 125 
WAV OMIDINS «6s soete cece see ae Bae oEe 120 
COLOR ACO Ree ae ee cee 101 
ING Waliexl Comat. sae tee es 115 
AMADIS ESS opceee TU: Set eee 110 
Witness ees et 105 
INGE 2s SSS Ess See at ae ee 100 
UCC SWE AaB S SS eks ees -eeeeeleae aia 105 
Wash ington 2 ee ire Sa at Ae a 103 
Ores One ae eee see's ciel ee 98 
Calnionnigeess aes eee oe se es 110 
United States average.....- 99.8 
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Condition 
of colonies 
compared | plants com- 
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Condition 
of honey 


with pared with 
normal. normal, 
1S _ ) x 
coma aoa Lael baal 
= 3 = = 
—t =H = 
va) me a) va) 
3 3 ss) fas} 
a = = = 
Eie|sls 
PPE Cb. Ciel Pn Cla) Ps Cts 
99 94 99 93 
100 91 98 95 
95 95 | 100 98 
96 90 93 91 
98 96 90 93 
98 85 | 100 20 
88 95 98 95 
98 98 97 98 
91 94 94 93 
96 98 94 95 
88 95 91 93 
92 93 87 90 
93 95 92 94 
96 92 93 91 
93 91 92 91 
93 94 92 93 
93 97 92 95 
88 | 100 93 | 190 
90 96 90 95 
85 98 82 85 
97 98 98 94 
98 | 110] 100 93 
97 98 99 95 
91] 100 95 95 
84 85 86 85 
100 | 102} 100) 100 
93 | 105 98 98 
88 95 96 95 
88 86 95 85 
95 95 91 93 
92 95 88 92 
91 97 90 95 
95 93 92 95 
90 91 90 90 
97 | 115 96] 115 
89 98 97 96 
87 92 88 90 
97 | 105] 100] 100 
103 | 108 | 100} 100 
95 | 110 97 | 107 
96 | 105] 103] 105 
104} 105} 110} 105 
99 | 105 98 | 102 
100} 100} 100) 100 
ON mete oa LON: |e 110 
100 | 102} 105} 100 
99 | 105] 100] 100 
100 | 107} 100} 120 
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Yield of surplus honey per colony. 


92.7 | 97.8 | 93.3 | 99.1 


cl = Gag (d) For entire sea- 
2 2 2 a on csumioiell 
as SIRs ie ept. 1. 
mos [ox 
Se eens as 
Sle wa ligeae 
peli esta eS cStaleek 4 <8 
“=~ “— ~D C4 me rc ri 
Ss nS 3 2 2 
bs. || bs. \ Ro cb| bbs: bss \ios 
8 8 18 yA5) 30 38 
18 25 50 28 30 27 
5 4 12 40 20 33 
12 Ui 47 22 22 31 
35 10 10 35 40 45 
5 6 17 35 28 35 
13 9 30 45 22 ay// 
5 8 54 25 12 40 
10 15 40 28 28 45 
12 18 50 12 20 21 
20 32 70 20 25 40 
31 32 72 40 35 38 
SA apes a gee eae 30 25 20 
21 24 64 28 28 25 
21 21 68 z 18 25 
28 30 72 30 30 30 
48 46 60 45 4 50 
5 14 46 20 23 50 
7 16 51 24 25 60 
6 8 45 25 17 60 
13 26 45 45 37 50 
14 24 40 50 40 60 
12 14 24 50 3d 60 
16 15 40 45 25 65 
18 5 51 33 8 30 
i 10 9 55 25 50 
6 6 18 40 30 50 
6 8 29 30 20 25 
25 8 48 3D) 25 40 
26 25 67 17 28 30 
30 30 85 30 28 35 
25 26 77 33 33 35 
ANA reel lec eaeaeeten | eee 33 BYs) 35 
17 42 76 40 55 35 
2 5 33 30 25 35 
15 12 65 20 20 30 
ESN yell acu orytel erent 63 62 35 
VRE |p cee us| mere erces 70 70 75 
1 2 3 29 43 60 
15 7 10 40 55 50 
86 59 78 70 60 70 
8 alt 15 50 65 70 
Se eed escre 65 40 75 
0 4 7 63 56 55 
1 3 19 44 | © 40 45 
16 15 45 30 35 40 
35 45 52 75 75 36 
VES 20h | ole OP oOusulmozas 40.6 
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Taste 4.—Form of honey produced, percentage used locally and that sold to outside 
markets, losses of colonies during season from disease, and-strength of colonies on Sept. 


1 AOTS 
12 13° 14 | 15 
. Form of honey produced. Disposition. 
he a Strength 
Colo- of 
i lonies 
State. (a) (b) (c) (a) | (b) Toke Se 
e ept. 1 
pale Extracted. pera from com.” 
Used | Out- | disease,| pared 
lo- | Side | 1915 mathe 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 cally) ets. eetcaee 
prea ES ss Sa | —————— 
Py ch| PP. cil Pct Pe ct.) Po ct) Poca ct.) P. a Pick. Beith 
Maine fo) 26 ieee ee tee ae 80 80 17 15 Sl eh 75 25 5.0 88 
New -Hampshire tie 22 20 ee ee Somtes: 8 15M eee US See ee es eS 0 100 
WErmoni.-. oe sek FP eee 90 66 8 28 D6 5 95 2.0 110 
Massachusetts: ?. 582 es ee 87 67 13 32 O:) SOL7 94 6 1.0 105 
Hhodetsiand 1.2). eeee ee eee 20 5 80 95 0; 0 100 0 1.0 105 
Geanecticat: 2) 8 By: Ee 61| 48| 29| 47] 10] 5 Sori Say 2 97 
Nig nya Ween = fhe 5 es ean ae 61 47 39 50 ou 3 45 55 .9 104 
Wew sd ersey 22>. - 25.2 2 Se es 7 25 23 75 Ou) 0 96 4 5.0 94 
Pennsyivania: _.._. +i... Be . FS: 60 65 30 29 10] 6 75 25 4.0 95 
Delawarpies st. 2118 see GOCE ee 31 pol (Ae at LOS see Eee eee 0 100 
Manan ese. 3. S35 ese): a 85 69 10 22 5| 9 80 20 8 105 
CUP a TT 2 eee aaa Ee deme 5) Sas Sk 75 87 13 12 lle I 75 Dy 3 103 
West warrmiiad. 2 es eee ER SY (bl fees, ak Shs i Seeds Ls fame (pes ete) Patan Weeahe deat c  boe Sn Shar 8 
PN OPUS ATONTIANL > eRe oe Oe age 34 45 17 30 49 | 25 51 49 0 101 
South Carolittas 62-2) Sees ie AGES 4's 21) fee BOR ase 98 2 4 98 
AGEORCMAEY 258 fe Oe wae me od 2 ae 40 28 16 33 44 | 39 75 25 1.0 94 
ACL OTA eles ee > a Se Eee 55 11 45 88 Oe beau 42 58 0 80 
ERUE). Sy See a Se on Pet ok ee . 65 66 32 32 3 ze 75 25 2.0 95 
RGA Ae. 2h eee Aen NE sae 64 52 | 21 36 15 | 12 re 3 b berlss 100 
BT 1ITIOQIS Ne ce) Se SFA 2 oie 2 ae 34 42 65 56 tale 59 41 2.0 96 
MaGhioaraee fi ee ieee va 54 56 46 43 On. f 54 46 2.0 96 
WVASCOMST= 2 ot. ok roan Set it Be 43 41 57 58 Ou 1 58 42 175 97 
MInweSOta 23h. eee. 5 Es Sse See 50 36 45 63 aye lee | 55 45 7a | 106 
EE Es SSo aoe OMe ale 3 584 564 4304. 42 pi 65 | 35 2.0 102 
MASSON TASS: 2 oe See eR Eh. 34 32 37 38 29 | 30 95 5 2.4 102 
North Dakota le) oe Ne IE eee ESS Rd ee Sameera | ne 
South ako 25 -ae | le ae 62 77 30 22 ete baal 85 15 2.0 103 
INGDraSKais WM: Stern Baer ee 36 43 63 42 1} 15 64 364°. 22550 100 
Rms aS a a2 ae 2 ee a eee ees 65 67 25 28 10 5 99 1 pid 99 
TGA RE CE yee des oa RR BS Pe 45 49 50 33 5118 33 67 1.0 98 
eniessee ast eee ie fel 22| 31] 28] 23] 50] 46 88 | 12 0 89 
ATA agen afi seh le fast es teem a ei 32 34 42 41 26 | 25 55 45 0 95 
MISSISSIPPI. 32 SE eS ee ey | 19 49 41 26 40 | 25 7 29 1.0 94 
MP OUISTANE lo: eo ek eee en ee | 10 0 80 |} 100 10} 0 35 65 0 100 
GRAS He alee Rerom RU Le | 1 4 52 51 47 | 45 35 65 .5 95 
Oklahoma Lae eo ey eee en ek Om 37 36 15 17 48 | 47 99 1 ae 100 
Wrlcatioas 12,4000) 2b See ae 284 1) 25g, 2 aag 1g aoe 92 8 0 94 
Montara. | Yorn tk Secs eer {eke aff iaeae ee eS 67 33 3.0 95 
Wyoming lee ivi se ee 97| 92 3 8 0] 0 6 94 43) 100 
Coloradas Wee fe as eee Nee! jp WR Th BETTE O13 23 77 2.0 89 
WNiewatlexico x -4 +540 ee ees 5 31 85 61 10128 42 58 1.4 95 
Mrizonst <) tee ah ee ee 10 6] 90] 94 0}; 0 36 | 64 1.0 96 
Wiah st ge See ee ee Pe ee 15 17 85 83 0 0 32 68 4.0 | 95 
Wevadal. 32 ak ee tert he Sade Bol Sa et Sa eee 5 eed a ae 
Adatig fone - 5 VER ee a ree aed 60 47 37 51 Se fees 23 77 5.0 | 101 
Washineton™.0 28). es he 32 46| 68] 54 0| 0 54 46 2.0 | 95 
ox tt) alate ay Aegis Becket BESS OE A 481) 6:1) saa. 34 0] 2 92 8 Apts 90 
Califor... (5: FEN. LE Fe Le te uts g2| 79 ts I3| 87) 4.5) 97 
United States average. .....- | 40.7 | 41.7 41.3 | 42.1 | 18.1 | 16.2°| 60.8 39.2 | 1.5 97.3 
e 


1 Not enough reports for fully dependable averages. 
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